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and, as a six months' trial has convinced me, insufficient for novices. Even 
in the publications of Grenfell and Hunt, which are intended for scholars, 
more corrections of misspelled words and misused cases, tenses, forms, and 
pronouns are given than in this chrestomathy for beginners. The footnotes 
supplied by Wilcken and Mitteis are good, but there should be more of them. 
It may be taken for granted that all who have a professional reason for 
knowing the papyri — I mean the historian, philologist, theologue, and jurist 
— will henceforth make the acquaintance of their subject through this work. 
It deserves, however, a wider public. The lover of Greek literature is less 
happily situated than the lover of Greek art. He has nothing by which to 
control his appreciation of his masterpieces comparable with the vase- 
paintings, tombstones, gems, terra cottas, frescoes, and graffiti which relieve 
the works of Pheidias and Praxiteles from their splendid isolation. The 
papyri bring him nearer to the natural mode of expression of the generality 
of Greeks than any other extant writings. They are at the same time the 
most intimate revelation we possess of the common acts and thoughts of 
men who, though resident in a foreign land among an alien people and them- 
selves oftentimes metis, are yet near enough to the ancient Greeks to make 
those teachers of the classics who ignore their ways and ideas do so at their 
own peril. The time is past when the ancient world lays its rich stores of 
human experience before all men of cultivation. But such of them as can 
still read Greek will find many things in this collection of petitions, letters, 
court records, marriage contracts, wills, official reports, and odds and ends 
to chuckle over, to wonder at, and to move them to pity and reflection. 

W. S. Ferguson 



Les institutions militaires de I' Egypte sous les Lagides. Par Jean 
Lesquier. Paris: Leroux, 1911. Pp. xviii-f-381. 

The preface of this book is dated in October, 1908, the addendum in 
December, 1909, and the title-page in 1911. An interval of two or three 
years between the printing and the publication of a book exposes an author 
to serious risk, especially in a rapidly advancing subject like papyri studies. 
In this case, for example, M. Lesquier has been unable to use Rostowzew's 
epoch-making Studien zur Geschichte des romischen Kolonates, notwithstand- 
ing that it deals very closely with his theme and was issued in 1910. In 
another respect, too, the author rests at a disadvantage when compared with 
his critics: he was unable to use the Grundzuge of Wilcken and Mitteis, which 
was printed in July- August, 1911. We hasten to add, however, that his 
general position is strengthened rather than weakened by the unseen work of 
his distinguished German contemporaries. 

The need of a treatise like Les institutions militaires de I'Egy-pte sous les 
Lagides is best proven by the reluctance with which Wilcken in his Grund- 
zuge attacks the subject without it. "Nur ungern," he says, p. 382, 
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" behandle ich daher jetzt den Stoff, doch darf wenigstens ein kurzer Uber- 
blick hier nicht fehlen." The earlier works by Paul Meyer and Schubart 
were premature; yet upon them the best summarization hitherto accessible 
— that of BoucheVLeclercq in his standard Histoire des Lagides — was largely 
dependent. A detailed study, based upon an exhaustive examination of the 
papyri, into the sources, organization, distribution, and employment of the 
Ptolemaic soldiers, yields to M. Lesquier this general result, that for the 
first time we are in a position to understand the relations, and the changes 
of relations, between Macedonians and natives in Egypt. We come thereby 
very close to the secret of the strength and weakness of the Ptolemies. 

In two notable particulars the practice of the early Ptolemies differed 
from that of the later. By both the standing army was farmed out; but the 
early kings kept it moving from dry or marsh lands, when it had reclaimed 
them, to other lands in need of reclamation, whereas the later kings let sons 
succeed fathers both in the army and in the farms which their parents' labor 
and money had redeemed. The penalty was that the army became immobile 
and ceased to add to the rent-paying domain of its master. The other 
notable difference consists not alone in the fact that a higher grade of military 
cleruchs, the so-called catoecs, appeared in the second century B.C. when lots 
were given to policemen as well as to soldiers, but also in the fact that the 
natives were then admitted freely to both services. M. Lesquier, indeed, 
thinks that the fiax^t were enrolled in the army from the beginning and 
that the much-discussed innovation of 218 B.C. involved the opening of the 
standing force to all classes of Egyptians. This seems to me unproven and 
unlikely. It implies the drawing of a distinction between the soldier caste 
and the other natives which must have been observable in many particulars 
had it really existed. To me it seems probable that the standing army of the 
Ptolemies was closed to the natives till the reign of Philopator. Their use on 
the fleet and in the transport service and occasionally in an army operating 
abroad was quite a different matter from keeping them continually under 
arms in Egypt itself. The proof of this contention is, moreover, found in the 
fact, established clearly by M. Lesquier, that after 218 B.C., and not before> 
the Macedonian and other foreign soldiers, despite the retention of their 
names and of their social, political, and economic status, were gradually 
absorbed by the natives. 

Responsibility for this disastrous issue is fastened too closely by 
M. Lesquier on the moral and political sluggishness of Ptolemy Euergetes. 
It was, indeed, a serious matter that this much overpraised monarch kept his 
troops employed for the last twenty years of his life cultivating his lands in 
Egypt. His successor could bring them so incompletely into action that he 
was forced to call the natives to his assistance when attacked by Antiochus 
the Great. The important point seems to me to be this, that, despite the 
danger which their prompt mutiny disclosed, the later Ptolemies were unable 
to dispense with Egyptian soldiers because the loss of their empire in 202-200 
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B.C. cut them off from the districts from which their predecessors had been 
wont to draw their supply of new troops. The serious dependence of the 
domestic policy of the Ptolemies upon their foreign policy has not, I venture 
to think, been stressed sufficiently by M. Lesquier. 

Three points noted at random will indicate how much this book offers to 
those who are not specialists in Egyptian history: (1) The normal infantry- 
man's lot in Egypt contained thirty jugera, as did the holding of land given 
by Tiberius Gracchus to his new Roman soldiers. (2) The various ethne in 
the Ptolemaic army, like the Jews in Alexandria, were governed by their 
own laws. (3) The sons of the Ptolemaic military cleruchs — oi t^s imyovrjs 
— played much the same role in the recruiting of the Ptolemies as the sons 
begotten by Roman soldiers from the women in the neighborhood of their 
camps — the so-called ex castris — played in providing the legions in the station- 
ary castra with suitable candidates for some of their vacancies. 

W. S. Feeguson 



The " Argonautica " of Apollonius Rhodius. Edited with introduction 
and commentary by George W. Mooney, M.A. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. Pp. 454. 

Mr. Mooney is a pioneer. The Argonautica has been frequently trans- 
lated into Latin, English, and other languages, but a commentary has not 
appeared for almost a century; and the exegesis in the editions of Hoelzlin, 
Shaw, Flangini, and Brunck-Schaefer is far inferior to the commentary pro- 
vided for many other classical authors in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The present editor offers introductory chapters on the poet's life, the 
sources, the poem, other works of the poet, MSS, scholia, editions and trans- 
lations; his text rests on no independent collations, but is apparently his own; 
his apparatus criticus is culled from Merkel and others with some additions 
from the critical studies of more recent years; an appendix deals with the 
question of double recension, and with meter; there are indexes of proper 
names, of Greek words treated in the notes, but not of subject-matter. 

The purpose of the editor is not stated; we are not told whether he is 
addressing his work to scholars or to elementary students; he has provided 
a book that will immediately help the beginner in Hellenistic poetry and even 
the classical teacher who knows his Homer and Vergil, but has lacked 
courage to read Apollonius. Mr. Mooney, however, has made no effort to 
interpret, in the full sense of the term, either the poem or the poet. His 
introduction is a neat compilation of useful information; his notes give help 
in hard places, correct judiciously the translations of Way and others, the 
lexicons, and earlier editors, describe briefly Homeric and Apollonian usage, 
supply not a little in the way of parallel passages from earlier and contem- 
porary poetry with the usual stock of material from Vergil and Valerius 
Flaccus, and explain allusions to people and places. The value of such 



